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UNIQUE 

ENCOUNTER 


PROLOGUE 

Our GREAT industrial plants, pouring out 
their flood of goods in ever-increasing abundance, 
constitute the foundation of our American abund¬ 
ance. Yet the question of what our industrial 
system does to the factory workers who are 
its flesh and blood has always been a center of 
controversy. 

On the one hand, many have seen in factory 
work their great hope for the future, their 
great opportunity of breaking free from the 
drudgery and poverty of agriculture; the un¬ 
ceasing flow of young people from farm to city 
testifies to this hope. Furthermore, there 
can be no doubt that the techniques of mass- 
production have so reduced costs that many of 
the good things of life that were once reserved 
for the rich are now freely available to most -- 
including the factory worker himself. 

On the other hand, factory workoften substituted 
a new and more cruel bondage for the old. In 
England, it was outrage at crass exploitation of 
factory workers that drove men like Charles 
Dickens and Karl Marx to set pen to paper — 
with results that changed the world. In America, 
the workers’ discontent with low and uncertain 
wages, miserable working conditions and arbi¬ 
trary treatment by management festered in the 
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coal mines, in the steel mills and along the 
assembly lines — finally erupting into the revolt 
of the 1930’s that produced the great industrial 
labor unions. 

The basic question confronts us today as it did 
in the past: how can we arrange our production 
so as to achieve maximum efficiency, while 
providing for the worker not only a fair share of 
the goods he has helped to produce, but a full 
measure of human dignity and justice on the job? 

American industrial management, in struggling 
to find a workable answer to this question, has 
over the years passed through several phases: 
from "rugged individualism” to "scientific 
management” to "human relations.” Today 
the philosophy of management seems to be 
alternating between "participation” and "bene¬ 
volent autocracy.” The following fictional con¬ 
versation attempts to present in a light-hearted 
way the pros and cons regarding one of these 
contending philosophies, that of "participation.” 
No particular person or organization is re¬ 
presented in what follows; the intent is to raise 
issues and to provoke thought and discussion. 
The comments that appear are a distillation of 
observations and conversations extending over 
five years during which the author worked on 
the assembly line and in the personnel office 
of a major automobile manufacturer. 
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THE PARTICIPANTS 


BOB: Lower echelon corporation executive 

MISCHA: Violinist and teacher 
ANDY: Labor union official 

SAM: Assembly-line worker 


THE SETTING 

The scene is the largest room in a doimtown 
hotel suite. Furniture is luxurious, in keeping 
with increasing competition from motels. Four 
men are present , all jurors in a sensational 
murder case before the Circuit Court. Like the 
defendant on trial, they are locked up as a pre¬ 
caution. There are books around, but no news¬ 
papers. There are soft drink bottles and used 
coffee cups, but no television or radio. Mischa 
is sitting in an over stuffed chair, reading. Sam 
stands by himself at the window , staring down at 
the street below. Andy glances at his watch, de¬ 
bating ivhether or not to go to bed. Bob looks as 
if he wants to start a conversation but doesn't 
knoiv about what, since their heads have been 
pumped full of tales of murder for the past three 
weeks yet they are not allowed to talk about it. 
Screwing up his courage to break the aivkward 
silence, Bob speaks. 

BOB: What are you reading now? 

MISCHA (flatly): About you guys. 

ANDY (relieved that he doesn't have to go to bed 
so early): A comic book, huh? 

MISCHA: No - about industry and labor. 

ANDY: What about them? 

MISCHA: Says you’re not making these cars 
right. 

BOB (sardonic): Oh? Who’s that talking - some 
Volkswagen fan? 
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ANDY: How come a violinist like you is reading 
that stuff? 

MISCHA (mock hurt): My friend, I happen to have 
a little interest in the world around me! And 
besides, when my brothers and I all get to¬ 
gether - they’re all connected with autos one 
way or another — I like to know what they’re 
talking about. So a professor friend of mine 
in the school of industrial relations loaned 
me this book. 

BOB: There’s always room for improvement. 
What’s he say? 

ANDY: If it’s a professor who wrote it I can 
tell you what it’s about -- more human re¬ 
lations stuff! 

MISCHA: In a way, I guess so. He says it’s 
time for a new relationship between managed 
and managers, a new philosophy of management. 
He says we’ve learned too much about human 
beings in the past fifty years through the social 
sciences to go on ignoring the findings. 

BOB: What findings? 

MISCHA: Well, he says for instance that manage¬ 
ment still works on a philosophy that says 
employees are mules -- they have to be beaten 
or enticed in order to control them for pro¬ 
duction . . . that everyone considers work an 
evil necessity and must be coerced to produce, 
otherwise they won’t work. 

ANDY: They sure do! 

MISCHA: So, in order to control people and make 
them do what the organization is set up for, 
management has to have absolute authority 
imposed from the top down — like the army or 
the medieval church. 

BOB: Not quite the same, but a good comparison. 
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MISCHA: And furthermore it’s got to be that 
way because — so says the current philosophy 

— people like it that way . . . they like to be 
told what to do and not have to take responsi¬ 
bility, as long as they've got some security. 

BOB: Yeah, that's right! But this professor 
doesn’t agree, huh? 

MISCHA: The man says people aren’t like that ~ 
that the effort in work is as natural as in 
play, that people will use self-control, that 
they want responsibility, that work shouldn't 
be considered as a punishment to be avoided 
at all costs, but an opportunity for the fulfilling 
of one's social and personal needs. He says 
the greatest waste in industry is not of natural 
resources but of unused human resources. 

ANDY: He’s right there — think of five million 
unemployed and all our idle productive capacity! 

MISCHA: I don't think he means the unemployed 
or the idle factories -- I think he means those 
who are working . . . 

BOB (explodes): Well then that’s a lot of malar- 
key! I mean all of it! People aren't the way 
he says — workers are like men in the army — 
they understand and respect orders and author¬ 
ity, and would be lost without them. And work 

— shoot — we all work to live, we don't live 
to work. I mean it is an evil necessity—we’d 
all get out of it if we could. Goes back to the 
curse of Adam. 

MISCHA: This fellow claims that your present 
system gets the least out of people rather than 
the most—that the authoritarian system breeds 
resistance, sabotage, foot-dragging, apathy, re¬ 
fusal to accept responsibility, what have you. 
What do you say to that? 

BOB: We’ve got some problems like that—but we 
don't breed it! It's already there. Like I 
said, most men's inclination is to get out of 
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work and you need a stick—a hammer like pay¬ 
day—to hold over their heads. Some guys need 
only a carrot. They’ve got some ambition, 
some initiative, some get-up-and-go . . . 

MISCHA: They like work? 

BOB: Well maybe not work, but they like getting 
ahead—you know. 

ANDY: There are all kinds of work. I get tired of 
professors and sociologists and even preach¬ 
ers who talk about work like it was one cut- 
and-dried thing. There’s dirty work and clean 
work and hard work and easy work. There’s 
housework and exciting work and damn dull 
work - preachers . . . prostitutes . . . bus 
drivers. . . vice presidents . . .doormen. . . 
a million kinds. 

MISCHA: He’s not talking about the kinds of work 
but the kind of people we are and what we need 
and how we get along with each other—more 
than just about work. 

BOB: Dawgone it then, how’s he think it can be 
changed? Put up or shut up, I say. 

MISCHA: I don’t know exactly. But he does talk 
quite a bit about one approach that’s been tried 
at several plants . . . calls it a “major break¬ 
through in the industrial stalemate” — what¬ 
ever that means. He likes this plan because 
. . . well, like it says here on the jacket . . . 
(reads) “. . . it affirms every worker — both 
blue-collar and white-collar — as a human being 
capable of considerable contribution and re¬ 
sponsibility, provides channels for communi¬ 
cation and discussion of creative ideas and for 
recognition of workers’ contributions . . .” 

BOB: A lot of jargon! What’s the gimmick? 

MISCHA: Well, there’s some arrangement where 
the workers are actively thinking up ways to 
reduce operating costs . . . and a formula for 
sharing the savings among everyone in the 
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plant. (Reads again from the book jacket) 
‘ ‘It gears personal goals to organizational goals 
through sharing of cost savings on a monthly 
basis and thus — far more directly and tangibly 
than most profit-sharing plans — emphasizes 
the productivity of the whole group rather than 
individuals, and rewards all on the same basis. 
In the process it educates the members as to 
the nature of the whole organization and what 
its problems are, and identifies each member 
as a contributing part of the whole.” 

ANDY: Wow! Sounds like the Garden of Eden, 
eh Bob? 

MISCHA: Sounds a little like each man sells his 
soul to the group. Isn’t the real problem an 
individual one — of how the individual thinks of 
his work, or his neighbor, or his company, or 
his union? And isn’t it the individual that 
needs changing, not the whole industrial system ? 

BOB: Well sure, but I’ve got to admit that in 
mass production industry we’re all pretty 
bound up together and dependent on each other 
. . . This business of getting people to see 
that what’s good for the company is good for 
them is a problem we face a lot — 

SAM (Returning from the window): You buy that, 
Andy? 

ANDY: Oh, hello Sam—forgot you were here. 
You mean this college professor’s plan? Hell 
no, and I’ll tell you why — 

BOB: Let me finish first. 

ANDY: Didn’t know you started! 

BOB: Management has problems to be sure, lots 
of them. Not the least of which is the union 
— you’ll get your say in a minute, Andy! 
But about this plan ... I think I’ve heard a 
little about it . . . they’ve got some sort of 
ratio between labor costs and sales which tells 
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them what their savings are each month, and 
they share them. That, plus suggestion com¬ 
mittees instead of suggestion boxes is about it, 
as far as I can see. 

MISCHA: The man claims that’s not all it is—he 
claims the big thing is the attitude from top 
to bottom — the philosophy — what he calls 
“participation”. Says he, (reading again) “The 
key word in the philosophy of the plan is 
‘participation’. It is based on the conviction 
that not only do men want and need to work 
but they want to participate to the best of their 
individual capabilities in the productive enter¬ 
prise, and that, given the proper setting and 
the freedom and opportunity, they will so 
participate.” 

ANDY: Very rosy! 

BOB: Not just rosy—pink! This is foreign, you 
see. We have a system here. And we’ve got 
management and the union, and collective 
bargaining. I accept the union— 

ANDY: Thank you. Thank the man, Sam. 

BOB: —the right of men to organize and speak 
for their interests as a group— 

MISCHA: How about “right to work” and the 
freedom of the individual worker not to be 
organized? 

ANDY: Whoa—wait a minute! 

BOB: Damn it, let me finish. That’s another 
issue. We have this system. And there are 
problems like monotony—but automation will 
take care of that—all respect to you, Sam— 
automation will make unskilled factory labor 
obsolete and the drudgery jobs will be elimi¬ 
nated. 

ANDY: And we’ll have ten million unemployed, 
or twenty. 
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BOB: No—but that’s another point, too. 

ANDY: You brought it up. 

BOB: The point is, the present competitive sys¬ 
tem is what has made America powerful and 
great and has provided abundance for all who 
have the will to pursue it. The ironclad laws 
of economics—the American doctrine of free 
enterprise and labor—do not allow for any other 
concept of labor than as a commodity to be 
bought and sold, a variable cost of doing busi¬ 
ness. Any other doctrine is alien. I’ve read 
about this kind of plan and it sounds like group 
work, not production . . . like the group work 
I hear about at United Fund meetings. There’s 
a place for that, but not on the assembly line. 
General Motors or Ford or Chrysler—they’re 
in business to produce cars and not to run a 
nursery school or pamper the self-pitying. 

MISCHA: You’re going overboard a little on what 
this professor says, I think — although you know 
more about it than I do, I’m sure. But he’s 
not talking about pampering anyone. He’s 
talking about groups in a plant working to¬ 
gether . . . and about channeling creative 
suggestions for production and efficiency. 

BOB: Look. Creative possibilities are best 
channeled through the suggestion box system 
or through one’s supervisor. That way we 
keep the traditional emphasis on the individual, 
and the individual is rewarded if his ideas are 
helpful to the company. 

SAM: And knock three or four guys out of a job. 

BOB: Not necessarily. We can talk about that. 
But to finish what I was saying about this kind 
of plan — you know, it isn’t really applicable 
to major industries ... it seems to work only 
in small plants in financial difficulty. 

MISCHA: Says here that the largest plant where 
it’s working has eight or nine thousand 
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employees . . . and a statistic sheet here in¬ 
dicates it works not just in plants where they’re 
having financial troubles, but in some that were 
quite profitable even before they tried this 
kind of approach. 


BOB: Well, I don’t know. I’d have to see some 
facts and figures on that. But I guess what 
bothers me the most is what bothers me about 
some of your egghead economists, Andy—and 
that is the threat to management’s rights. We’re 
in an economic cold war. We’ve got the union 
on one side and the Common Market on the 
other, and we dare not give up any power or 
prerogatives or start playing around with 
psychological experiments. We were soft 
for a while. We tried it after the war when 
our company went on a “human relations” 
kick and we started being sweet to everyone 
and we had six walkouts and ten work stoppages 
and one hell of a battle in the clerical bullpen 
and we tossed the whole thing over and went 
back to tried and true methods. 

MISCHA: Well, I guess that about writes that off. 
What’s the matter with you, Andy—I figured 
this would be right down your alley and we’d 
have a roaring battle here. 

ANDY: Okay for me to speak, Bob? I mean, 
you’re finished aren’t you? 

BOB: Probably not, but go ahead. 

ANDY: Seriously and to tell the truth, I’m not 
too interested in changing the work relation¬ 
ships in the plant. In fact, from the union’s 
point of view I’d say this kind of plan is 
dangerous. Not that it hasn’t good intentions, 
but we know what road is paved with them. 
Don’t get me wrong, Mischa, the union’s all 
for changes—that’s why we’re so concerned 
about the political and social problems. We 
want to improve our society as much as pos¬ 
sible -- and we want purchasing power in the 
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hands of consumers, and retirement with 
dignity, and assurance of health care. And 
we want to stop these unjustified speed-ups -- 

SAM: Now you’re talking my language! 

ANDY: —and we want the corporations to start 
taking responsibility for the unemployed along 
with the government and use a little human 
respect in what they automate and what they 
don’t. 

BOB: Look Andy, this isn’t a press conference. 
What do you think about that book Mischa’s 
been selling us? 

MISCHA: Fm not selling anything, friend. That’s 
your business. Fm just curious. 

ANDY: To put it bluntly, that whole approach is 
a subtle mask for speed-up, manipulative cutting 
of labor costs, and union-busting. Under it a 
militant union vanishes and workers are slowly 
won over to management’s side. You didn’t 
know that, did you, Bob? 

BOB: No, and I don’t believe it! 

ANDY: Furthermore, I claim any widespread 
implementation of this plan would have men 
walking the streets by the millions, and I’ll 
bet the guy writing that book doesn’t give one 
sentence to that problem! This “participation” 
jag, too, is a threat to union power — I mean 
existence — 

BOB: You mean power! 

ANDY: It’s got to be powerful, buddy, if it’s to 
deal with you guys who control most of the 
wealth in this country—and we’re democratic, 
besides, rank and file support. 

BOB: Ha, ha! The union democratic? Maybe 
at the local level — but even there I have my 
doubts. 
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ANDY: Before we get into that—and we could argue 
all night-let me say I agree with Bob about 
work. It’s a necessity. We all know that. 
Unless you happen to own several thousand 
shares of Belchfire Motors, Inc. In a day of 
mass organization like we’ve got, any work 
is liable to be monotonous—not just the line, 
but engineering or production planning or any¬ 
thing—and not of the nature to call forth our 
best. There’s all kinds of work and few of 
them romantic. It’s just something to put up 
with for the sake of a better life beyond. 

BOB: You’re not referring to heaven, I trust! 

ANDY: No, I mean home and the weekends. 

MISCHA: Saturday night and Sunday morning? 

ANDY: Not lost weekends—leisure time, family 
. . . you know what I mean. 

SAM: But what if you’re so dead in the head and 
fed up with the factory you can’t enjoy it? 

ANDY: Sammy, millions of people are dis¬ 
contented with their work and have complaints. 
That’s why you’ve got a union, to protest 
things that aren’t right — poor conditions, 
lousy pay, unjust treatment. That’s what 
the union’s for. Now this kind of plan messes 
up the whole arrangement. Wouldn’t you 
say that no matter how monotonous or seemingly 
dehumanizing the work is, the thing that’s worst 
is insecurity . . . lay-offs . . . short work 
weeks . . . speed-ups . . . lousy conditions? 

SAM: Every contract time the politicians in our 
local start talking about conditions, about the 
filthy johns and the fans that don’t work and 
the parking lot — but nothing ever happens. 
They’re a bunch of bums anyhow! 

ANDY: Elect someone else. 

SAM: They’d be the same. It’s contagious. 
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ANDY: Well, I’d say the place for this partici¬ 
pation business is right at this point—get in 
the local union, express yourself there, partici¬ 
pate creatively there. That’s my answer. But 
so many have your attitude, Sam. 

SAM: What’s my attitude? 

ANDY: Well, it’s .... 

BOB: And if a guy’s got something on the ball he 
will be promoted to supervision. 

ANDY: Or through seniority there’s always hori¬ 
zontal promotion off the line, to repair, to 
utility, a bench job, or truck driver. This is 
goal enough for most. That book sounds like 
one big illusion-that some slogan like “partici¬ 
pation” will solve everything. The problems 
we’ve got are too big and complex to be met 
with one slogan. 

MISCHA: Well, for not knowing anything about this 
book you guys sure know a lot about it. 

BOB: Mischa, you know who writes these books? 
Sociologists who never got their hands dirty or 
met a payroll—or else some psychologist or 
Tennessee Williams or Arkansas Smith-or 
maybe even some preacher or priest who goes 
and works on the line for a couple of months 
and can’t stand it and so he goes and writes 
a book about industrial slavery. He doesn’t 
realize he’s the only one who feels that way— 
the only one who’s really hostile toward the 
job. 

SAM: What makes you think he’s the only one 
that feels that way? 

BOB: Because I know our workers. I’ve talked 
to them. 

ANDY: They’re buttering you up, maybe? But 
I agree about those psychologists. 
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BOB: Any man who's smart enough to write a book 
is too smart to be working on the line. We 
deliberately won’t put a man with over a high 
school education on the line because we know 
he’ll be unhappy and cause trouble. 


MISCHA: In other words, the dumber they are 
the better they like it on the line? They’re 
more suited? 

BOB: That’s right. Now Sam here’s pretty 
smart, and you can tell he’s unhappy about 
being in the factory. You ought to get out, 
Sam. 

ANDY: You offering him a job? 

MISCHA: The dumber you are the more you like 
it, huh? That doesn’t say much for assembly 
line—I thought we all praised good hard manual 
work-makes a man out of you. 


BOB: Not so much hard manual labor-I’m talk¬ 
ing about monotony and following orders and 
using only a fraction of what you’ve got. The 
less you’ve got, the larger that fraction and 
the happier you’ll be, provided some egghead 
doesn’t come along and convince you you’re 
unhappy and ought to be hostile. 

SAM: We’ve been walking right around this un¬ 
employment business—what do you guys say 
about it? 

BOB: The free market will take care of it-the 
way it is now—if the government would keep it’s 
nose out of it and reduce taxes on investments 
and corporations— 

ANDY: Free market! You mean like in the 
electrical contracting business? That “free 
enterprise competition” between G. E. and 
the other companies where everything was 
signed and sealed under the table? 
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BOB: That’s because the government and the 
unions put the corporations against the wall- 
look at that electrician’s union in New York- 
25 hours’ work for 60 hours’ pay—don’t talk 
to me about electrical contractors! 

ANDY: Well, who agreed to the contract? 

BOB: Corporations in competition, facing a union 
monopoly. 

MISCHA: Look fellows-let’s get back to work. 

SAM: Let’s. I’m sick of this jury duty and being 
penned up in this hotel. 

MISCHA: I mean the subject of work and this 
plan were talking about. 

BOB: To hell with work and your plan! 

ANDY: Why worry. Maybe we’ll all be blown 
up soon anyway. That’s a hopeful note! 


MISCHA: What an optimist! (Silence) Look, I’ve 
noticed that there’s one person here who’s 
not had much of anything to say about this 
work business, and he’s the one person the 
whole argument’s about. I mean Sam. 

BOB: Yeah, what do you think about it all, Sam? 
What do you think about your work? 

SAM: To tell you the truth, I didn’t understand 
90% of what you were talking about earlier. All 
I know is, things aren’t right in our shop. The 
union don’t do nothing for you—they’re all in 
their little clique making money on the side. 
You write a grievance and they tear it up the 
next day and for a month you think they re 
trying to settle it for you. Or they trade it 
off to get some drunk crony back. Super¬ 
vision eats that up, of course, and goes on 
treating men like little kids and like there 
wasn’t no union—which there ain’t. 
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BOB: What do you mean-like little kids? 

SAM: Oh, don’t put your coat here and wear your 
badge there and work bell to bell and don’t 
swap jobs and don’t work ahead and don’t leave 
your job to hit the john-even though the job’s 
covered or you’re ahead of the line. 


BOB: Man, there have to be rules! You think 
we could run the place without rules? It’d 
be chaos! 

SAM: It s not the rules—it’s the supervisors, 
they act like nobody’s got any sense. They 
treat you like a kid. 

BOB: You got a steady job? 

SAM: Yeah. 

BOB: Good pay? 

SAM: Yeah—I guess—compared to nothing. 

BOB: Been laid off? 

SAM: Just change-over time. 


MISCHA: You don’t understand him-he’s not 
talking about any of those things. He’s talk¬ 
ing about relationships—to the union and the 
management. Aren’t you, Sam? 

SAM: I guess so. 

ANDY: The thing that makes it bad is constant 
worry about being laid off or the work being 
moved out of the state . . . 

SAM: We get spells of that. 

BOB: Spells of it, but not all the time. 

SAM: No, you’d go nuts. 
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BOB: I want to know how you think you ought 
to be treated. 

SAM: Like a man, like an adult. They treat a car 
fender around there like the Queen of England, 
but if it’s a safety hazard or something for the 
comfort of some guys working there—why every¬ 
one's hands are tied or we got to wait to hear 
from the engineer or we’ll consider it at 
changeover or some other stall. 

MISCHA: What about the work itself? 

SAM: Work’s work, I guess. It’s not like foolin’ 
with my car or building something in the 
basement. It’s monkey work—I mean a monkey 
could do what I do. 

MISCHA: But it’s good honest work? 

SAM: It’s work. 

BOB: But not good and honest. That’s true. I 
don’t say this about Sam, but I know most 
workers today don’t do their best—they avoid 
all they can—even work to avoid work— or 
mess things up deliberately-or won’t take re¬ 
sponsibility for something—just stand and whis¬ 
per and laugh at the foremen when the line 
goes down. They cry about getting dirty or 
about some little petty nothing and here comes 
a grievance all the way to labor relations about 
nothing—about a bench being a foot away from 
where they want it — we just had one like that 
-and then they say they aren’t treated right! 
I just can’t understand it. 


SAM: Aw, I know there are goof-offs-but you’d 
be surprised at how other guys react to the 
ones who won’t pull their weight. Nobody 
likes someone who’s always stabbing someone 
else in the back or making it rough for the 
group. Most guys want to do their job and do 
it right, but damn it, that place just isn’t 
made for that. No one’ll let you do it right. 
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BOB: That doesn’t make sense—“no one’ll 
let you.” We’re all there for one purpose— 
to make the best cars we can in the most 
efficient way we can. 


SAM: You wouldn’t know it. The foreman comes 
and tells you one thing and quality control 
comes and mumbles something else and you 
know damn well how it ought to be but you 
know no one’ll listen to you—you say some¬ 
thing and they stare at you like who the hell 
are you to have an opinion. 

MISCHA: Ah, that’s what being treated like a kid 
means! 

BOB: But how about the suggestion boxes in the 
plants? I read in the paper just a few weeks 
ago where Ford paid a guy $5,000 for an idea. 
Isn’t that where your opinions pay off, Sam? 

SAM: To hell with suggestion boxes—aw, I guess 
they’re all right-I’ve turned in a few. But 
that’s not the problem. 

ANDY: What is the problem? Put everyone on 
salary like Reuther says? 

MISCHA: We keep bringing it back to money. 
Money doesn’t seem to be the problem here. 

BOB: Salary’s not just money. It’s a distinction. 
It means you’ve agreed to take certain re¬ 
sponsibilities—not just a job. It means you’re 
to contribute more than just tenths of hours of 
just physical work. 


SAM: I know one thing salary would do. It 
would mean that I’m just as good a juror as 
you are! As it is I lose half my income these 
weeks by being on jury duty and then I don’t 
get anything from the company till I prove I 
was here fourteen days. I’ve been here 
twenty-nine days and I’ll still only get five 
lousy dollars a day for only fourteen days. I’ll 
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bet every one of you gets his full income 
during this month. Right? 

ANDY: We 11- 

BOB: I think— 

MISCHA: Sure we do, and you ought to, too. 

BOB: Just a minute, there’s cost accounting 
involved here. If we paid everyone— 

ANDY: Forget your cost accounting. How many 
hourly-rated you have going on jury duty a 
year—five? 

BOB: But if we paid them full incomes they’d 
all say yes, and we can’t afford— 

SAM: Isn’t it supposed to be your civic duty, 
like the army? 

MISCHA: That’s what the notice said, but I guess 
if you’re too rich or too poor, or too famous 
or too nothing you can get out of it. What 
Sam’s pointing out is it’s second class citizen¬ 
ship and I agree. But still, in the work shop, 
Sam, are you saying that if individuals thought 
differently—your foreman, for instance, if he 
didn’t treat men like kids--if there was some 
mutual respect— 


SAM: His hands are tied and no one knows what 
respect means. It’s not set up that way. 

ANDY: That’s the individualist answer to all 
problems, Mischa. It don’t work that way. It 
doesn’t jibe with reality in a mass corporation. 

BOB: It’s a mass problem, all right. Our society’s 
just not raising up young people who are willing 
to do a little work. All they think about’s 
their coffee break and the week end. And 
everyone passes the buck. And no one’s 
willing to get his hands dirty any more. 
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SAM: Look, if you’re including the guys in the 
shop in that, I don’t know a guy who minds 
getting his hands dirty on a job he likes-it’s 
just getting paint or grease or dum-dum or 
you from doing that stupid same little thing 
over and over that gets you mad. It’s like 
someone’s making you dirty, not you getting 
dirty. And talk about not getting dirty, it’s 
those visiting big shots that tip-toe around 
that line, pulling their handkerchiefs out and 
wiping their hands and their suits off. And 
then we catch hell if we leave our jobs two 
minutes before the whistle to wash up so we 
don t get that grease all over our coats and cars. 

BOB: Because you let jobs go if you leave early. 

SAM: There you go again! You think we haven’t 
got sense enough not to work ahead? No jobs 
are let go. 

MISCHA: Then what difference does it make to 
supervision? 

SAM: Damned if I know - but you’d think the 
whole world depended on those two minutes. 

BOB: You’re being paid for those two minutes. 
And if we let you go early you’d start to abuse 
it. Besides, it doesn’t look good - and the 
supervisors are following orders, that’s why. 
There s plenty of washroom space for everyone 
after the whistle blows. 

SAM: No one wants to stick around that lousy 
hole a minute longer than he has to-just the 
guys who got nothing but hell at home-and 
most of them are in a hurry to get to the bar. 
Man, when that whistle blows you’re a free 
man , get out! 

ANDY (half to himself): I’d forgotten that feel¬ 
ing. 


BOB: Ah, now I think I know what you’re talking 
about. It’s just a problem of recognition. I 
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remember a while back we had open house in 
our plant for families of employees and we 
decided to run a regular production day and 
have the afternoon fellows bring their families 
during the day shift to see the place, and 
vice versa with the day shift. We thought 
we'd have some trouble with it. We've never 
had a better day-guys working and pleasant 
and chattering with the visitors and explaining 
things and making easy jobs look harder than 
they were. Sweatin' and gruntin'! 

ANDY: They were being noticed, you mean . . . 

BOB: Yeah. 

SAM: So what’s one day every ten years! 

BOB: I'm just saying I hadn't thought about the 
implications. Andy's got a job now where it's 
different from what he once had. He says he’d 
forgotten the feeling. Well, what's the differ¬ 
ence between now and then? And what's the 
difference between open house and any other 
day? 

ANDY: I’m using my head—all I've got—the whole 
thing. That's the difference. It’s not much, 
I admit. But I'm using it. You know, the 
whole—not the fraction you were talking about 
earlier. A few people value my opinion on 
things—not you, of course, but some people, and 
I like what I'm doing. 

MISCHA: You like your work? 

ANDY: Yeah, I like my work! Don't you? 

SAM: How do you get in that racket? 

MISCHA: I thought you were saying no one likes 
work. 

BOB: There are different kinds of work. I like 
mine. Sometimes I hate it. We all have 
moods. 
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ANDY: Another thing about my work—we all pretty 
much pull together at headquarters. We gol 
our problems and rivalries. But there’s stil 
a goal—and a common enemy. 

MISCHA: And Sam’s got none of that. 

BOB: Well, now maybe we’re getting too rosj 
here. Isn’t it true, Andy, the goal and the 
“cause” aren’t what they used to be? 

ANDY: Yeah, that’s true. 

MISCHA: What is the union’s cause now? 

ANDY: I’d say it’s split between maintaining it’s 
own existence and pushing the corporations and 
the government to solve a few of our society’s 
problems. 

MISCHA : And to hell with the Sams, huh! 

ANDY: No—the Sams are involved in both causes, 
whether they realize it or not. We got to 
preserve the union to keep making gains for 
Sam and we push on the social and political 
problems to make a better society for the 
Sams, and the Mischas, and even the Bobs, 
though he’d never admit it. What’s your goal 
and how does Sam fit in it, Bob? 

BOB: To have the best damn car at the lowest 
price and the highest return to investors while 
providing an adequate wage for our employees. 
Sam’s labor we contract for—we buy his strength 
at a good price, I think. And we provide him 
real security. 

MISCHA: But he isn’t part of the “we”, huh? 
He’s not on the team—just you top boys? 

BOB: Aw, that team business is overworked. 
Even the top are a bunch of individuals. I 
don’t know . . . there will always be the man¬ 
agers and the managed, and there’ll always be 
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unions, I guess. And they'll always fight each 
other. Isn't that right Andy? 

ANDY: Far as I can see. 

MISCHA: That’s good Marxist philosophy, boys- 
continuing class war until the proletariat finally 
triumphs! Of course, you don't buy that parti¬ 
cular happy ending, but you're Marxist as far 
as you go. 

BOB: If that's Marxist then that's the one thing 
true in what they say. 

MISCHA: Well, it looks to me like the Andys and 
the Bobs are in the same class and it’s the 
Sams and the office peons who are left out. 
And me, I'm in a different world! Aw, who 
knows. We can’t solve it here. In some ways 
I'm sorry I started reading that book, much 
less talking about it. Now it's late and we’ll 
sleep through the first hour of testimony 
tomorrow and there'll be a mistrial declared 
and we'll all go home in disgrace. Better go 
to bed. Or shall we make it a night and send 
the judge our regrets? I don’t feel we've 
concluded anything yet. 

SAM: Yeah, where are we? 

BOB: We’re right here. And somehow that 
murder case seems much simpler than what 
we've been talking about — so cut and dried. 

MISCHA: I’ll be glad when it’s all over and I 
can get back to what I know. 

ANDY: Violin teaching is not that easy, is it? 

MISCHA: I can make that violin do what I want, 
and the students--they really participate, and 
we know where we're going. 

SAM: Yeah, and I know where I'm going and 
where the next car's coming from down the 
line and damn it all anyway. 
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ANDY: Kind of interesting, us four guys talking 
here. Doubt if it happens very often-all from 
different jobs like we are. Ought to be more 
of it. 

SAM: Nah—it’s just an act, a freak. Never 
happen again. (Goes back to the ivindoiv.) 


POSTSCRIPT 


The last few decades have witnessed the birth 
of many new ideas about man’s relationship to 
man within the setting of our great corporate 
structures. Today new events on the industrial 
scene are putting these ideas to the test. The 
revolution in technology and computers, the re¬ 
versal in the ratio between white collar and blue 
collar workers, the heightening interdependence 
of industries on one another and on government, 
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new concepts of cost accounting, the shifting 
roles of unions and managements, the challenge 
of the Common Market, the growing emphasis 
upon leisure, and not a little weariness with the 
prevalent jargon of labor and management that 
rings of yesterday’s battle even as tomorrow 
dawns — all these are emerging as the new 
“facts of life” that require new understanding 
and new approaches — a new freedom to innovate. 

What changes will occur in the individual’s 
relation to the organization in which he works? 
Will the changes be constructive or destructive 
of human values? As the drama of total in¬ 
dustrialization is played out, how will the in¬ 
dustrial structures of our land make use of our 
precious human resources in the decades ahead? 
To what ends? On the basis of what values? 

What ideas, waiting passively till now in the 
wings, will rush out to dominate the center of 
the stage, shaping the quality of our future as 
an industrial people? And what role will the 
Church play, corporately and through her in¬ 
dividual members? Will she be content with a 
minor part, without words to speak? 

Will she be relegated to the lobby to hand out 
programs, sell refreshments — and perhaps 
run the first-aid station? Or will the people 
who are the Church help write the script, compose 
the music, and act the part of Man as the drama 
of our new society unfolds? 

This little “conversation” is intended as a 
discussion-starter. It has focused upon only one 
aspect of one institution among many in our land 
where great institutions dominate our destiny. 
Yet the issue is important in every human struc¬ 
ture: the place of the individual within his 

organization. If some creative interchange of 
ideas around this theme is initiated by this 
“conversation” then its purpose will have been 
accomplished. 
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